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PIONEER FEATURES. 

BY BENJAMIN S. PARKER. 

[From Mr. Parker's historical studies of Henry county, which last year 
furnished this magazine its series on "Pioneer L^ife," we select these 
features of pioneer life observed along- the National Road, where the 
writer spent his boyhood — Editor.] 

Improved Farm Machinery — Gipsies — Negro Fortune- Teller. 

IT was on the line of the old National Road that threshing 
machines made their appearance amongst the backwoods 
farmers. The first was a crude, heavy affair of wood, with wooden 
cylinder and concave filled with irregular rows of iron spikes. 
It made no pretense of separating the wheat from the chaff, and 
these were shaken from the straw by men and boys with wooden 
rakes and forks. The power was a rough combination of wooden 
wheels and iron cogs. It required from four to six strong horses 
attached to the levers to make it revolve with sufficient rapidity 
to furnish power to the thresher. Thirty to sixty bushels of 
wheat per day, when fanned up, was about the capacity of the 
machine. 

The next advance was a traveling thresher moved by cog 
wheels attached to the hubs of the wagons upon which it was 
hauled about. This machine made a partially successful pre- 
tense of cleaning the wheat, but scattered the straw and chaff 
and probably fifteen to twenty per cent, of the grain about the 
fields or along the roads. The introduction of these machines 
did not really lessen the farmer's toil, but they were sure proph- 
ecies of better methods and more perfect machines to follow, 
and as such were hailed with gladness by the people who were 
just emerging from the era of the primitive reap-hook or sickle, 
and the flail. The old method of cleaning the grain had been by 
pouring it down from an elevation when a strong wind was blow- 
ing, or fanning it as it descended with a great tow sheet held by 
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the corners and given the proper motion by two persons skilled 
in the process. 

The improved fanning-mill, of the pattern that Will Cum- 
back's father was reproved by a devout neighbor for having pur- 
chased, on the ground that it made "a wind contrary to nater," 
and must, therefore, be offensive to the Lord, was rapidly coming 
into use, and the fanning-mill peddler, with his long wagon of 
brilliant red wheat cleaners, was one of the patrons of the old 
road who did not permit himself to be forgotten through long 
absences. He could smooth over the defects and supplement the 
merits of his machines with as fine display of linguistic colors 
and varnishes as ever were made in the new land. 

When the old traveling thresher, with six stout farm horses 
attached, driven by a rollicking country Jehu, and fed by an ex- 
pert — the bundles being thrown upon the band-cutter's table 
from a wagon driven beside the thresher — came rattling and 
rumbling along the great road on a display trip, scattering 
straw and chaff to the disgust of the townspeople and the great 
delight of the pigs, chickens and little children, and closely fol- 
lowed by the inevitable fanning-mill peddler with his newly 
painted wind-raisers, the rural heart beat high and happily, 
and the agricultural statisticians figured out big profits for those 
who should thereafter cultivate cereals in the wheat belt of Ohio 
and Indiana. They figured well, and were not mistaken in their 
calculations. 

The Gipsies. — From these avant couriers of agricultural and in- 
ventive progress to a band of wandering Gipsies was a long 
stride. But great as it was, it did not exceed the distance that 
seems to separate the Gipsies of the present — or many bands of 
them — with their handsome, commodious wagons, pretty horses, 
comfortably dressed people and fat dogs, from the beggarly out- 
fits of shabby wagons and carts, bony old horses, poorly clad 
women and children and skeleton dogs, that haunted the old 
highway in the years long ago. 

Camped beside the little streams and near the towns, they told 
fortunes, begged and swapped horses with the movers and farm- 
ers. They were distrusted by everybody, except as to the matter 
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of reading- the future and telling- the fortunes of those who en- 
trusted them with their fates. The marvel of it all was not the 
skill of the Kanakee women in guessing at the past and future 
of the willing victim, but the large number of people who, trusted 
in them implicitly. This class of citizens was not confined 
to the poor and ignorant, but embraced many of the well-to-do 
people. In mattered not whether the dark-skinned priestess 
read fate through coffee grounds and lines of the hand, con- 
sulted the sun and stars, or went at it off-hand and rattled away 
until out of breath and short of prevarications; her statements 
were implicitly relied upon and cheerfully paid for by people 
who would not have trusted their best friends in small business 
transactions with any such degree of confidence. Of course 
the Gipsy seers were always wise enough to locate the sorrows 
and disappointments of their patrons in the past, and paint their 
futures in rosy colors. Women were more frequent in their pat- 
ronage of the Kanakee fortune-tellers than men, and love, 
■ marriage and domestic felicity, or infelicity, were the subjects 
upon which they were most inquisitive. 

There was a widespread prejudice prevalent among the people 
against the Gipsies, based on the tradition that they made a 
business of stealing babies and small children. Scarcely would 
a band of those wanderers settle itself in some sheltered spot 
by the roadside, procure feed for its horses from the neighboring 
farmers, by trading either fortune-telling or money for it, or by 
right of discovery, than along would come a startling story that 
Gipsies — presumably the same — had stolen a sweet babe from a 
neighboring town, who never would have been regained but for 
the prompt and heroic action of the citizens in rushing to the 
pursuit and forcing the prompt restoration of the precious prize. 
It is not impossible that such stories were set afloat by the owners 
of corn fields, potato patches and chicken roosts, who were anx- 
ious that their Gipsy neighbors should be induced to move on, an 
event that usually occurred as soon as the harrowing tales had 
grown sufficiently to arouse the indignation of the credulous. 

The Negro Fortune-teller. — "Tickle Breeches" — though when or 
how he obtained the name, if not from some rattling old tune 
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akin to "leather breeches," would be hard to discover — was a 
cunning- old negro who boasted that he owned a musket "dat 
went troo de ole resolution war, en '11 shoot er man dead er mile 
off." He had been a slave, and his otherwise benevolent face 
bore the impress of the dissimulation and duplicity that the old en- 
vironments had imposed upon him and that his newer occupations 
required him to keep up, for he was a fortune-teller of the first 
water, to whom fine town ladies in silks and satins paid willing 
tribute. He sweetened up his work with wonderful stories and 
cunning-ly applied flatteries, in the use of which he far excelled 
the Gipsies. Besides this he was one of the best of the old- 
fashioned fiddlers, and could evoke such rhapsodies from his 
ancient violin as set heels and toes to tingling- for the motion of 
reel, jig or cotillion, 'and made him a great favorite at country 
dances. Though few of his clients owned up to any degree of 
belief in his stories, yet they exerted sufficient influence in 
strengthening the popular faith in his mystic powers as a 
voodoo to bring him many a "levy" and quarter. 



MOVEMENT TO ERECT A MONUMENT TO GOVERNOR 

BIGGER. 

THE following resolution, passed by the City Council of Fort 
Wayne early in February, 1908, largely through the 
initiative and influence of Mr. J. M. Henry, will be of general 
interest: 

"In what was formerly known as the Broadway Cemetery, now 
known as the McCuUoch Park, in the city of Fort Wayne, there 
lie the remains of Samuel Bigger, ex-Governor of the State of 
Indiana, who served in that official capacity from 1840 to 1843 
with credit to himself and honor to the State, after having served 
for many years as the sole representative of the State of Indiana 
in the House of Representatives of the United States, from 



